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legislative reference departments was also commended as a powerful 
means in promoting uniformity. The comparative study of legislation 
which is the chief function of these departments directly promotes uni- 
formity. When such departments shall exist in all the states the detailed 
study of statute law can be carried on effectively and uniformity pro- 
moted. The various national associations will continue to promote uni- 
form laws and the cooperation of all these forces which has resulted from 
the civic federation conference will bring good results. 

The federal government can do a helpful work in this connection by 
passing model uniform laws for the District of Columbia. Several such 
laws have been promoted including a model insurance code, and a model 
budget. 

There is on the part of few people a desire to alter the federal consti- 
tution but as Professor Stimson well said, 

"By voluntary and simultaneous action — the same action which led 
to the formation of the federal constitution — it is hoped that the several 
states may gradually be brought to enact the same statutes on all purely 
formal matters, on most matters of trade and commerce, and in general 
on all of those subjects where no peculiar geographical or social condi- 
tions demand in each state a separate and peculiar statute law." 

John A. Lapp. 

Vermont: Proposed Constitutional Amendments. The report of the 
commission appointed in 1908 to present proposals of amendment to the 
constitution of Vermont presents its suggestions in the form of eight pro- 
posals. 

The first aims to eliminate the so-called "time lock clause" adopted 
in 1870 under which amendments may be proposed only every ten years. 
The method left in Vermont if this proposal is adopted is very similar to 
that of New York, where a serious defect is found in the popular vote of "a 
majority voting thereon. " A proposed amendment must be subjected to 
a state-wide, strong attack to be defeated. Practically, any amendment 
brought to the popular vote is sure of adoption. Much of this seemingly 
unthinking vote is, however, in New York City, and it may be that in 
Vermont, without any such concentrated urban population, the proposed 
method is not open to this objection. It certainly must be admitted 
that a requirement of a majority of those voting at the election, for 
instance, seems too heavy a handicap, as Indiana has found out. Per- 
haps a more than majority popular vote is the best way to meet this 
objection. 
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Proposal two relates to the veto power and changes from a majority 
to two-thirds the required vote to pass abill over the veto. This is another 
illustration of the growing tendency to concentrate responsibility in 
the executive. A mere majority vote on re-passage leaves little effect in 
the veto except of course where there is a dominating personality in the 
governor's chair. The requirement of a greater vote forces the concen- 
tration of a nearly overwhelming legislative opinion, evidencing apparently 
a wide-spread popular support opposed to the decision of the governor. 
From the other point of view, already referred to this proposal evi- 
dences a greater support for the opinion of the governor. Legislative 
action must be based upon sound fact and wise judgment when presented 
to the executive. 

Proposal three hinges primarily upon a change of the general election 
date to the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November in even years, 
to conform with the practice in almost all other states. Unfortunately 
for the political prophets this would do away with the September "pointer" 
so full of grounds for prediction of the congressioanl and presidential 
results. But Vermont can well afford, as the commission says, to give up 
this real or imaginary political importance for the sake of convenience 
and economy. The adoption of this change would involve a change in 
the date of the meeting of the legislature to January in odd years, as is 
now the system in most of the states. The addition of another state to 
the long list of those now meeting at this time is worthy of note from the 
viewpoint of more or less uniform action upon subjectsof interest through- 
out the country or a considerable section of it. With the present ease of 
communication, the action of one state legislature upon such a sub- 
ject has no inconsiderable effect elsewhere. One has only to note the 
interest with which the votes on the income tax amendment are being 
followed, despite the fact that this is the even year when comparatively 
few legislatures meet, to realize the force of this contention. The change 
in election date also involves changes in term of state and local officers, 
provided for in the proposal. 

The fourth proposal relates to the demand for yea-and-nay votes. The 
commission states that it has been true that the demand for the yeas and 
nays, which can now be made by one member, has often been resorted 
to solely for the purpose of delay. The change proposed still leaves a 
roll-call of record so easily to be obtained that the fullest desirable pub- 
licity of individual action is safe-guarded. 

Proposal five concerns the pardoning power. At present the power 
to commute or remit sentence for murder rests with the legislature, and. 
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practically, the case of every person convicted of murder in the first 
degree is threshed over in the legislature. "It occupies the time of the 
legislature with the consideration of questions upon which it is poorly fit- 
ted to pass. It arouses a morbid sympathy for condemned murderers, 
unsettles the faith of the people in the results of murder trials and tends 
to make a spectacle of the administration of justice." Such a condition 
is anomalous, and the pardoning power is so evidently one for executive 
action that this proposal should find few in opposition. 

Proposal six is another which tends to meet a wide-spread public 
demand, not only because of specific conditions in Vermont, as noted by 
the commission but also as a matter of right demanded by the people 
from their representatives. The proposal declares the ineligibility of 
legislators for appointive offices created or the emolument of which has been 
increased during their term of membership. 

Proposal seven is directed to the abolition of the evil of special incor- 
poration. "The result of special corporate legislation is the destruction 
of all uniformity, the granting oftentimes of privileges which ought to 
be preserved, the confusion of questions of broad public policy with some- 
one's desire to gain a special privilege, and the diversion of the mind of 
the legislature from its real public duties." 

The eighth proposal is concerned with the matter of form rather than of 
substance, and seeks to harmonize the existing draft of the original con- 
stitution of 1793 and the various amendments adopted at five different 
times since. It presents a new draft of chapter two of the constitution 
relative to the frame of goverment, and gives tables showing where each 
revised section obtains its subject matter, and where each old section may 
be found in the revision. The report also contains several appendices 
of valuable compilations of the constitutional provisions of other states 
relative to the special subjects presented in the report. 

It is refreshing to note that the report is concerned strictly with sub- 
jects of constitutional law, and does not encourage the error of some other 
states which have incorporated in their constitutions matter which should 
be left to statute. 

C. B. Lester. 



